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Cultural Values and the Land 
Introduction 

The land has vastly different meanings and values for people who live in 
different cultures. These meanings derive in part from the nature of a 
people's economic relationship with their surrounding landscape. Thus, 
land-related concepts among nomadic hunters differ greatly from those 
found among sedentary agriculturalists or urbanized industrial societies. 
Other meanings derive from purely cultural concepts which have evolved 
unaccountably from human thought or imagination rather than from prag- 
matic concerns. For example, in some cultures land is regarded as a 
commodity which can be divided and sold; but in hare: concept of 


dividing and selling land is literally unthinkable. 


Culturally-based perceptions of land have enormous importance and power 
in the realm of human affairs. Nowhere is this more clearly demonstrated 
than in situations of contact between two societies who deal with land 

in very different ways. Members of each involved society operate from 
an entirely distinct set of premises, and their level of mutual under- 
standing may be quite limited. As a result, there is a rather high 
potential for conflict. The best means for averting such conflict is 
through an educational process which allows each group to understand the 


- land-related concepts and values of the other. 


This is precisely the situation which exists today in the North Slope 


region of Alaska. Two entirely different land-related value systems, 
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Inupiat and the Euro-American, have come into contact here at a time 
when land management decisions of great significance to both societies 
must be made. This paper presents background information which may 

be of use in formulating such decisions. It is an effort to describe 
some Inupiat values and concepts which are of direct relevance to past, 
present, and future land use. In other words, it is a part of the 
educational process that will hopefully lead toward mutually beneficial 


land planning on the North Slope. 


Eskimo Culture and the Land 
A first step in this educational process is to explain very generally 
the interplay between Inupiat culture and the surrounding land, viewed 


from the broadest time perspective. 


Eskimos have inhabited the North Slope and Arctic Coast of Alaska for 
at least 3,000 years. Throughout this time, they have sustained them- 
selves by harvesting the wild resources of the land and sea, following 
a lifeway which entails the most direct interactions between man and 
his environment. This intimate relationship to the land has exerted 

a powerful shaping effect on Inupiat culture which has, by necessity, 
adapted itself to the encompassing environment and its imperatives. 
Thus, Inupiat culture is in large measure a manifestation, in human 


terms, of the land and sea which has sustained it for millennia... 


This point may appear somewhat abstract, but it is fundamental to 


understanding modern Inupiat values relating to the land. To make 
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this more clear, we might consider the relationship between generation 
after generation of Inupiat and the known features of an essentially 
changeless landscape. This landscape contains countless thousands of 
specific places and areas which are significant in some special way to 
the Inupiat. If we focus on just one of these innumerable places or 
areas, we can see the kind of interactions that take place and the 


meanings that arise from them. 


During the course of a lifetime, an individual Inupiaq may have hundreds 
of experiences with this one place--hunting there, camping, passing by, 
speaking of it, or hearing it mentioned by others. Throughout this same 
person's lifetime, other-members of the community accumulate thousands — 
Fyre ences aie that place, and so it takes on a collective meaning 
and importance to the society as a whole. This meaning is expanded and 
deepened through the existence of oral traditions and historical knowledge 
which record events beyond living experience, but also associated with 


that place or the surrounding area. 


In order to understand Inupiat associations with the land, therefore, we 
must extend our perspective to include several thousand years of inten- 
sive use and occupancy. Thus we encompass the individual and collective 
lifetimes of association with each significant place, and we begin to 
understand the depth of interrelationships between people and the land. 
Indeed, we witness here the growth of a culture and its ideas, not on a 
landscape but from a landscape. Land and culture are inextricably 


intertwined. This kind of intimacy Ties beyond the experience of most 
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Euro-Americans who pursue a very different lifeway and who -are relative 
newcomers to the continent. We can know of it only through our 


aquaintance with the cultures that emerged and still exist here. 


The discussion to follow will examine some specific kinds of associations 
between Inupiat people and the land, including those which are personal, 


cultural, economic, and non-economic. 


Personal Associations with the Land 

Inupiat people. begin developing personal associations. with. the. land 
when they are very young. Children accompany. their, parents on brief é 
. Pees rereiedrniseinigs turangewhich-thers accumulate Shete first experi 
ences with the land beyond pretteeeotrenenne. eicbeoutiqas are ceil] 
very much a part of life on the North Slope despite the many changes 
which have taken place. School attendance has influenced their time 
of occurrance, and technological changes (such as snowmachines and 


manufactured boats) have altered the means of travel; but children 


continue to experience the land at an early age. 


For example, each spring many North Slope people establish hunting 

camps at numerous locations along the coast. These are often family 
camps which include children of all ages. Every year, as these children 
grow older, their families tend to set up camps near where they stayed 
the previous year. And so a child might take his first steps, kill 

his first bird, hunt his first we and drive his first dog Pe 

in the spring camp. He would also Ler aiereoth through experience and 


instruction in his own language, the practical and esoteric knowledge 
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that distinguishes this area from all others. When he becomes old 
enough, he is likely to return there on his own; and as the years 

pass, the hunter and the place become a part of one another. Eventually, 
his own children will probably camp here with him each spring, learning 


about the surrounding land as he did before them. 


It is important to remember that each sabeah associates in this way 
with many places, all scattered widely across the land and along the 
coast. For any activity there is a wide selection of sites or areas 
to choose from, according to environmental conditions and personal 
preferences. But family tradition and simple familiarity tends to 
create favoritism toward certain ones. This does not give rise to a 
concept of private access or ownership, however; the land is free 

and open for use Refine at any time. This freedom allows each 
person to become intimately familiar with a large proportion of the 
region habitually utilized by members of his or her community. Personal 
associations with the land are therefore not only intensive in nature 


but extensive in scope. 


And so the individuai Inupiaq plays out his or her life on a landscape 

in which each place acquires increasingly unique and important values. 
This local uniqueness may be surprising to the outsider who sees little 
here except featureless uniformity. The subtlety of these associations 
often escapes our grasp, accustomed as we are to a landscape in which 
human activities nearly always leave visible traces. But here the impact 


of human activity is largely an impact of mind, in which powerful 
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but invisible associations exist between people and places. Yet, as 
we all know, the invisible world of human ideas and values is often 
far more significant than the tangible remains that we can so easily 


see and comprehend. 


Cultural Associations with the Land 
Inupiat traditions lend an added dimension of meaning to the land, a 
dimension which extends back in time beyond the experiences of people 
living today. These associations may be contained in recollections 
of the recent past, stories of remote history (or “folklore"), and in 
: = -the-ongoing array of supernatural beliefs. — ; 


Historical places of pyeniricance to the Inupiat are usually reed ee 
by signs of past occupation such as the remains of camps or houses. 

It is not difficult for an aneetaer* to understand the importance of 
usch places to people who may have lived there or whose ancestors 
occupied the now-decayed dwellings. Similarly, sites of greater 
antiquity are valued as the living and dying places of ancestors no 


longer recalled but still somehow a part of the surrounding world. 


In addition to their historic value, old occupation sites may have 
Supernatural associations which affect the ways that modern Inupiat 

use and regard them. For example, the old village site of Ataniq, 

north of Wainwright, is inhabited by the spirit of a long-departed 
shaman who sometimes makes his presence known to people who camp there. 
Thus, some historic sites are not regarded as truly abandoned and should 


be treated carefully as a result. 
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There is also a voluminous array of oral traditions and supernatural 
beliefs aaah are specific to features of the landscape. As with the 
personal values discussed above, these culturally-based associations 
are completely invisible to the outsider but have great importance 
to the Inupiat. They are connected with locations where remote his- 
torical events involving the people, the animals, and the landforms 

took place, often in a time before the present natural order became 
established. Alteration or dessicration of such places would constitute 
a defacing of history and could perhaps entail a threat of supernatural 


retribution. 


Traditions such as these are not regarded as idle folklore by the / 
older Inupiat; they are part of a living Pee eiteadcalocys AS 
such, they reinforce the Inupiat conception that each place is entirely 
unique and embued with its own importance. Thus, for example, a rock 
may be far more than just a landmark, becoming in effect a consecrated 
object (somewhat akin to an outsider's regard for a gravestone). A 
small mound may be the physical result of a supernatural event recalled 
in oral traditions. Or an ordinary-looking area of the landscape 
might be a locus for various historical-supernatural associations 


(much as Christians would regard parts of the Holy Land). 


And so the Inupiat move across a land filled with values and associations 
which are known and have emotional significance only to themselves. 
These personal meanings and cultural traditions create in their 


environment entire dimensions which are unimaginable to most outsiders. 
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Thus in planning and managing their lands, the Inupiat can be expected 
to consider an array of values that are unfamiliar, perhaps even 
incomprehensible, to members of another culture. But it is important 
to recall that however different our human cultural values may be, we 
all define our own in absolute terms and invest great emotional commi t- 


ment into them. 


Economic Associations with theLand 
It is much less difficult for a non-Inupiat to appreciate and understand 
the economic or practical associations between North Slope people and 
es Tand. pe esnule the SUES which have affected. their. technology 


~ and Vifestyle, most: Thupiat still consider ‘thenselyes: ‘primarily. hunters 


Serer SS = ee 


: and: fishermen. “They seek to perpetuate « an n economy which-entails ‘the. = 


most direct and immediate dependency upon a fertile, productive landscape. 
And to achieve success, they must understand in minutest detail the 
nature of this landscape, its challenges, its potentials, and its 


dangers. 


Resource harvesting activities on this landscape can be separated into 
two categories--those which are spatially generalized and those which 
are site-specific. Generalized resources are wide ranging, may occur 
almost anywhere, and require vast expanses of compatable habitat in 
order to remain productive. Included here, for example, are caribou, 
wolves, and wolverines. Management of these resources must encompass 
their entire range as a unit, since events in one segment of the range 
may affect the entire population. Similarly, successful harvesting of 


these species requires full and open access to all of the land because 


hunters must follow their largely unpredictable wanderings. 
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Site-specific resources, on the other hand, tend to occur in particular 
localities at predictable times. Often these resources are more reliable 
than the generalized ones, but they may be smaller in volume. Impor-: 
tant examples are fish, waterfowl, and harbor seals. The productive 
places for these species are extremely important to the Inupiat, who 

know precisely where they are and when they can be harvested most 
successfully. Other species, such as caribou and fox, are partially 
site-specific. For example, certain places tend to attract caribou at 

a given season or under a particular set of conditions. In the case 

of foxes, certain den sites are regularly frequented and are well 


known by trappers. 


Localized resource sites are basic elements in the Inupiat sineeeeence 
economy and, as such, are accorded extremely high value. These sites 
are often associated with other values as well, because traditional 
camps and historic places may be situated nearby. But it would be 

a serious error to assume that most Hine subsistence is site-specific 
and to create management plans on that basis. Resource harvesting 
involves a combination of wide ranging and localized activities, just 

as careful management of these resources requires attention to both 


total range and critical habitat areas. 


These duel imperatives exert a strong influence on Inupiat concepts 
of land use and territoriality. As discussed earlier, the North Slope 
people do not consider specific resource sites or associated camping 


places to be privately owned. Similarly, there is no traditional 
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concept of private use or access to given tracts of land. Individuals 
or family members may tend to focus their subsistence activities in 
certain areas which they happen to know especially well, but they 

are not bound to these areas nor do they exercise any special rights 
over them. Similarly, residents of a particular community tend to 

use the same general region, but they are not excluded from areas used 


primarily by neighboring communities. 


Inupiat harvesting activities are therefore both intensive and extensive. 
They eal sc highly variable, shifting from one area to another 
according to resource availability and other ephemeral factors. Thus, 
people make use of all the land some of the time, but never use a 
specific part of it all of the time. In keeping with this. fundamental 
ecological patterning, they place a very high value on free and un- 
restrained access to the land. It is "owned" by no one, yet it is 

owned by everyone. And they share a collective responsibility for 
maintaining the overall productivity of the land and the integrity of 
its specialized resource places, in a time when these qualities seem 


threatened by outside forces. 


Land as a Source of Diversion and Pleasure 
Like all humans everywhere, the Inupiat devote part of their lives 
to leisure activity and the pursuit of pleasure. Most of these activities 
take place indoors and within the village. These include movies, Eskimo | 
dara: card games, contests, holiday celebrations, and feasts. An 


important characteristic of Inupiat leisure activity is that very little 
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which can be considered purely recreation takes place outdoors. Outdoor 
leisure activities are, for the most part, derived in some way from 


the practical or economic sphere of life. 


The most important Inupiat outdoor diversions are dog team races, 
Ssnowmachine races, foot races, family outings, and overland explorations. 
The races, which take place several times each year, are a great source 
of pleasure for North Slope villagers, and their outcomes are accorded 

no small importance. They are also a direct outgrowth of economic 
activities, and they have the practical effect of pushing both hunters 
and their equipment toward a peak of conditioning. In this sense, 


‘they are not unlike traditional lumberjack contests in Euro-American aaa 


Family outings are a similar, if less intense, source of pleasure. 

They usually involve travel by boat or snowmachine to a place some 
distance from the village where people enti relaxation with some 
economic activity (such as fishing). Overland explorations, which 

have become increasingly frequent since the introduction of snowmachines, 
also combine economics and pleasure. In this case, partners or couples 
travel far from their villages exploring the landscape, hunting, 


and searching for promising resource areas. 


These are the only outdoor activities that entail a substantial 
"recreational" component, and taken together, they occupy an extremely 
small percentage of the time people spend outdoors. But the fact 


that the Inupiat choose fundamentally economic activities as a source 
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of diversion is of special interest. It provides a measure of their 


intense cultural and psychological involvement with living on the land. 


This brings us to the subsistence activities--hunting, fishing, trapping, 
travel, and remote camping. Here we encounter a serious divergence 
between Inupiat and Euro-American cultural values. For the Inupiat, 
these activities ais economic in the purest sense of the word, but 

for the agricultural and industrialized Euro-Americans they are largely 
recreational. There is a strong tendency in modern Alaska to inter- 

pret Native subsistence from the perspective of foreign values, to 


consider it a form of recreation. This is an entirely natural! error, 


but it is an error nonetheless. 


For several thousand years, hunting and fishing were the only source 
of life for North Slope people. Only in the very recent past has there 
been any means of augmenting the products of these activities with 
imported resources. And so the values and conceptualizations of 
subsistence activities as entirely economic remain very much intact. 
They are a means of acquiring food, of going about the serious 


business of life, not a source of recreation. 


This is not to say that the Inupiat derive little pleasure from their 
subsistence pursuits. On the contrary, these FE probably 
their greatest source of personal and social fulfillment. The Inupiat 
Value system is closely bound to subsistence activities, rewarding the 


skilled and industrious provider with the highest prestige his society 
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can offer. These values, which evolved as an adaptation to life in 
earth's most demanding environment, continue to evoke an intense 
commitment to the subsistence lifeway. In other words, the Inupiat 
love their work and derive great pleasure from it. But this does 
not alter the fundamentally economic motive for hunting, fishing, 


and other outdoor activities. 


The difference between Inupiat and Euro-American values relating to 
these pursuits was expressed by a Native Alaskan from another part 
of the state: 


For us, this land is the Sena for 
et: iets the playground. 


The preceeding pages have attempted to describe some basic elements 
of the relationship between Inupiat people and the landscape on which 
they live. This has focused largely on concepts about land which 

are outgrowths of personal experiences, cultural traditions, and 
economic imperatives. Using these points as a backdrop, we now con- 
sider the significance of land-related values and concepts for future 


land management on the North Slope. 


1) The need to consider Inupiat cultural values as a factor in 

land planning. Earlier discussions have shown that many Inupiat 

land values and meanings are not tangible or easily accessible to the 
outsider, yet these values have great importance to the indigenous 


people. Land planners, who are not Inupiat themselves, should recognize 
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the existence of such values and incorporate them into the management 
process. The only means for achieving this incorporation is to involve 
local residents in all phases of planning for future land use, and in 


the detailed formulation of land policy. 


If this is to be meaningful,Vowever, non-Inupiat planners must somehow 
understand the depth and significance which these values have for North 
Slope people. This involves a substantial cultural leap, and a kind of 
empathy which is not easily achieved. We can only repeat here that the 
Inupiat regard and relate to the land in ways which are vastly different 
than those familiar to outsiders. These ways are far more intense, 
having grown from innumerable generations of close interaction with the 
same landscape. And they are far less visible, involving an impact that 
‘is largely of the mind. This invisibility should not mask the powerful 
emotional associations which bind people with the landscape. It will be 
important, therefore, not only to involve local residents in the plan- 
ning process, but also to give acceptance and credibility to their 


expressions of land-related values. 


What this means, specifically, is that some sites or areas of land may 
be of great importance to the North Slope people, but not for practical 
or economic reasons. The value of these site, in a cultural context, 


should be given careful consideration in the land planning process. 


2) The need to respect Inupiat concepts of free access to the land. 


The North Slope Inupiat place an extremely high value on their freedom 
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to move unimpeded over an essentially open landscape, and to utilize 
resource places in accordance with preference and productivity. Access 
to a free and unencumbered landscape has never been an issue needful 


of consideration in this region until quite recently. 


Management and ownership of North Slope lands will soon be divided 

among several parties, abruptly changing the pattern which has existed 
for millennia. Each of these parties may have quite different land 

use objectives, and only the subsisters will be concerned with utilizing 
the totality of the landscape. Thus, the need to work out problems 

of land access in a situation of multiple ownership should be given close 


consideration. 


iS Perent to recall that subsistence activities involve both 
spatially generalized and site specific resources. Thus, from the 
perspective of hunting, fishing, and trapping, land management plans 
must encompass a total, integrated landscape and a scattering of 
specialized local harvest sites. Emphasis upon one at the expense. 


of the other would seriously impede the value of a management plan. 


3) The need to recognize subsistence as a priority land use. 


Subsistence activities are unquestionably assigned the highest: cultural 
value by contemporary North Slope Inupiat. In an era of change, this 
value has intensified, as subsistence has become not only a basic 
economic activity but also a locus for maintaining a sense of identity. 


Subsistence is therefore the highest ‘priority use of land, according 
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to the Inupiat conception. This is widely known, of course, and it 


has been given recognition in many quarters of outside society. 


The purpose in repeating it here is to emphasize that subsistence 
values should enter into the land planning process at all levels and 
should be considered when decisions of vast or microscopic scale are 
made. Here again, the importance of local input and knowledge cannot 
be overstressed. Experienced Inupiat hunters possess a vast and 
highly refined knowledge of their environment which can be of great 
use in appraching management decisions. There is a common tendency 

_ to disregard this knowledge as unscientific, when in fact it is ac~ 
quired with a cautious, measured objectivity over a great span of. . 

- time. This. lends: it.a unique richness. and Significance that should 


not be overlooked in formulating land plans. 


4) The need for a culturally relevant land use plan. The fundamental 


point of this discussion is that cultural values should be given high 
priority in formulating a North Slope land management plan. This 
will require a recognition that the North Slope is unique as a land- 
scape on which cultural as well as economic values are presently 
sustained. And it will necessitate a commitment to the principal 
that land values differing from those of Euro-American society have 


a validity of their own. 


Deriving from this, a culturally relevant land use plan for the North 


Slope would assign priority to indigenous land uses throughout the area 
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of traditional utilization. This would include "uses" which are based 
on cultural as well as economic considerations, in order to encompass 


the full range of personal and traditional meanings discussed earlier. 


In a culturally relevant land use plan, indigenous uses would be con- 
sidered extensive and integrated, and their dynamic nature explicity 
recognized. This would peau a total ecosystem approach to management 
of the land, encompassing the ebb and flow of resources as well as the 
generalized and specific nature of resource distribution. Careful 
attention would be given to the importance of localized resource places, 
but the overall integrity of Pregenviconnent would be given equal 
emphasis. Thus, subsistence activities which are intensive, as well as 
those which are extensive, would be encorporated into the plan, Allow- 3 
ances would be made for changes in resource productivity over time which 


necessitate major shifts in emphasis of harvest activities. 


Finally, non-traditional land uses would be assigned "special use" 

status, subject to rigid controls and recognized as intrusive in nature. 

These uses would also be considered intensive and site-specific, so that 
their spatial dimensions could be kept to a minimum. In this Way s both . 


indigenous and non-indigenous land uses could co-exist with a minimum of 


conflict. 


A culturally relevant land use plan for the North Slope could work to 
the maximum benefit of both cultures which presently exist here. 


Hopefully, it would allow the extractive use of resources for the world 
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at large, while encouraging the lightest possible impact on this 
physical and cultural landscape. Most importantly, it would foster 


continuance of a traditional culture which has grown from the land 





itself and which stands as a unique achievement in human adaptation. 
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